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COMMUNITIES. 





By a community, in this article, we mean 
an association of individuals and families, 
among whom property and labour are 
equally distributed. A commonwealth, 
in which there is no exclusive property ; 
but where the members have “ all thin 
common.” One of the definitions of the 
word, is common possession; and it is to 
this one we wish to invite the attention 
of our readers. 

Much has been said and written on this 
subject, by different men in different ages ; 
but though the theory has found many ad- 
mirers, it has seldom, if ever, been tested 
by a practical illustration. The Shakers 
of our own country, have perhaps made 
the most successful experiment ; and were 
they but freed from the yoke of one re- 
volting religious error, we might reasona- 
bly anticipate the restoration of the golden 
age among them. 

Since the arrival of Mr. Owen in the 
United States, the subject of communities 
has excited considerable attention. His 
lectures, we understand, were well at- 
tended, and received with enthusiastic 
avidity. So well were his auditors con- 
vinced of the feasibility and utility of such 
establishments, that societies were imme- 
diately formed in Philadelphia and New- 
York, for the sole purpose of pursuing the 
inquiry, investigating the principles, and 
disseminating them among our fellow- 
citizens. The grand problem to be solved | 
was, ‘‘how to reconcile equality of distribu- 
tion with perfect security, and continued | 
production.” The solution of this prob- 
lem, on rational principles, has been un- 
dertaken by Mr. Owen. ‘“ Mutual co- 
operation, and equality of distribution, are 
the instruments by which he operates. In 
whatever language he may clothe his 
ideas, this is the real and laudable object, 
and would be the effect of those magnifi- 
cent combinations, the result of a -rare 
union of profound thought and unequalled 
practical knowledge, to which he invites | 
the attention of all men interested in the | 
pursuit of happiness.’ - 

Mr. Owen’s plan, as far as we under- 
stand it, is comprised in the following 
propositions : 

1. That any number of individuals, 
whose mutual co-operation can, according 
to circumstances, (say from three hundred 
to two thousand, or upwards,) produce for 
the common use and enjoyment of all, the 
greatest quantity of the objects of wealth 











* See Thompson’s “‘ Inquiry into the Principles 
of the Distribution of Wealth most conducive to 
Human Happiness ; applied to the tt ropos- 
“as ystem of Voluntary Equality of Wealth.” 
p. 354, 





contributing to human happiness, shall 
voluntarily associate together, to produce, 
by their united labour, with all the aids 
of science and art, such maximum of the 
means of enjoyment: supply and demand 
being thus rendered always commensurate 
to each other. 

2. That these communities shall, in all 
cases, cultivate so much good land, at least, 
as will provide for their own healthful and 
pleasurable existence. That the surplus 
of their labour shall be directed to the fab- 
rication of the most useful clothing, habi- 
tations, and furniture ; and lastly, to the 
fabrication of such articles of minor com- 
fort or convenience, as may be most de- 
sired. The direction of the surplus of la- 
bour to manufacturing or agricultural pur- 
suits, to be determined by local circum- 
stances, such as soil, natural products, 
markets, acquired skill, pecuniary means, 
&c. of the co-operators. 

3. That where these individuals, so as- 
aac | for mutual happiness, have the 
means, they shall contribute sufficient for 
the erection of their dwellings and the 
purchase of the wt gree | stock and ma- 
chinery, agricultural or otherwise, in such 
a situation as they may approve, and on 
such a plan as may be submitted to them, 
and of which they may also approve, com- 
bining health and convenience with the 
greatest facilities for production. 

4. That these associations, if not rich 
enough to buy the land, shall rent it ; and 
if not able to erect their own dwellings, 
and other buildings, or buy their own 
stock, shall borrow the amount requisite 
for one or both of these purposes ; the land 
and the buildings, with the fruits of their 
labour, being security for the rent and the 
amount borrowed. 

5. That each individual shall be fed and 
clothed out of the common store ; that the 
children and young people shall sleep in 
common dormitories for the different sexes 
and ages, and that single adults shall have 
one private apartment each : if married, or 
two men, or two women living together, 
to have two rooms between them, with 


| use of the public rooms for dining, reading, 


lectures, amusements, &c. 

6. That in orderto render more produc- 
tive, more healthful, and more pleasant, 
the labour of these co- operators, they shall 
all be, alternately; employed in agricultural 
and manufacturing industry. 

7. That in order still further to increase 
the useful products of the labour of the 
community, women shall be relieved from 
the care of children over two years of age, 
and from the drudgery of family cooking. 

8. Thatall the children of the communi- 
ty shall share the best physical and moral 
education that the present state of know- 
ledge, and the means of the community 





can afford, ‘‘ incomparably superior to the 
best education that the best educated in 
society now receive ;” giving them an out- 
line of all real knowledge exposed to their 
senses and expandin aent, adapted 
to the real wants of their future lives, and 
embracing the applications of science to 
the useful arts, with occasional practice 
and illustration from the establishments in 
the midst of which they are educated, and 
of which they will become, when adult, 
joint proprietors. 

9. That the government of the commu- 
nity shall be inherent in itself, in all its 
adult (male and female) members, wheth- 
er by committees appointed by election, 
or rotation, or seniority, or any other man- 
ner that may be proposed to such com- 
munity, and by them agreed on. 

10. That every art and science, manual, 
mental, or p ing of both, productive 
of real preponderant happiness to the com- 
munity, being within their pecuniary 
means, and not opposed by physical ob- 
stacles, as want of fuel, peculiarity of 
soil, &c. shall be cultivated by some of the 
associated members of the community, for 
the common benefit of all. 

11. That every member of the associa- 
tion shall be at perfect liberty to leave it, 
whenever he or she may think proper, 
with claim on the society for whatever 
proportion of joint property, or of stock 
lent, the retiring member may be entitled 
to. 

12. That any member in good health, 
and residing within the community, wish- 
ing to spend his or her time in some pe- 
culiar pursuit, literary, mechanical, philo- 
sophical, or otherwise, is at liberty so to 
do, on condition of inscribing the name 
and mode of occupation, or non-occupa- 
tion, in a register kept for that purpose, 
open to the inspection of all the members. 

Such ‘is a brief sketch of Mr. Owen’s 
plan of volun equality of wealth, pro- 
duced by mutual co-operation, always un- 
der the shield of equal social, as well as 
individual security. With the laudable 


design of reducing this theory to practice, | 


he has purchased an extensive tract of 
excellent land in the western part of our 
country, and is now making arrangements 
to settle it with communities of mdustri- 
ous co-operators. Every one who has 
learned to subdue the unruly passions of 
his nature, and who has in particular dis- 
carded from his bosom selfishness, avarice, 
pride, sensuality, and the love of dominion, 
ought to become a member of sucha com- 
munity, and by seeking to promote the 
happiness of the whole body, secure his 
own individual felicity. If the order of 
heaven can be introduced on earth, such 
establishments must be the means of its 
accomplishment. 
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THE MENTAL THERMOMETER. 


A merchant of the city of London dies, 
leaving a son very young, and a friend, a 
foreign gentleman, who becomes the guar- 
dian of his child, to whom he relates the 
fruits of his own experience as a guide for 
the youth, m the following terms :— 

‘< Tt is true I am in possession of an ex- 
traordinary secret—a secret I te deem 
invaluable. It has been the purchase of 
many years’ toil and experience, the re- 
ward of the reflection, and the studies of 
a long life. 

‘“‘ 1 am a native of Italy, and my life has 
been spent chiefly in travelling through 
different countries. There is no part of 
the globe which I have not visited, hav- 
ing uniformly kept one object in view, to 
which, thank Heaven, I have at last at- 
tained. You know my friendship to your 
father, and my particular attachment to 
you. I wish to give you some proof of 
my regard before nature calls me from 
ou, and I think I have it in my power to 
eave you a gift truly worthy of your ac- 
ceptance.”’ Here he paused. 

He drew carefully from beneath his 
vestment a small tube, of a substance 
which I had never before seen—it enclos- 
ed something which I concluded was a 
talisman. The old man put it into my 
hands: upon a nearer view, it appeared 
to me nothing more than a small instru- 
ment, constructed like one of our common 
thermometers, and marked into a great 
number of divisions: after I had examin- 
ed it in silence for some time, my friend 
took it from me, and placed it near the 
region of my heart—when instantly a fresh 
phenomenon appeared, a multitude of new 
divisions became visible. ‘‘ There are 
many more,” said my friend, observing 
my astonishment: ‘‘ there are many more 
too nice to be discerned by the unassisted 
eye of man; but the longer and more at- 
tentively you regard them, the more you 
will be enabled to discover.”’ ‘‘ But what 
is this liquor?” said I; “or is it a liquor, 
which seems to move up and down in the 
tube? and what are these small charac- 
ters which I perceive at the top and bot- 
tom of the instrument ?’’—‘ The bright 
characters which you see at the top of the 
chrystal are Arabic,” said he, “ and they 
signify perfect felicity ; the degrees which 
you perceive marked upon the crystal 
form a scale of happiness, descending from 
perfect felicity to mdifference, which is 
the boundary between pleasure and pain ; 
and from that point commences the dark 
divisions of misery, which continue deep- 
ening in their shades as they descend, and 
increasing in distance from each other, till 
they touch the characters at the bottom, 
which signify the final bounds of human 
misery and despair. The liquor which you 
see contained in the tube, is endued with 
the power of rising or falling in the crys- 
tal, in exact proportion to the pleasure felt 
by the person who wears it at any given 
period of his existence,” 





down the tube as he held it in his hand. 
‘* Perfect felicity and despair,” I repeated, 
and sighed: “‘how many of my fellow- 
creatures are doomed to feel the one, how 
few attain the other.’’ ‘These extreme 
points,” said the good old man, recalling 
my eyes to the tube, “‘ though apparently 
so far distant from each other, are equally 
dangerous. It will seldom, however, be 
found actually at these extremes, and the 
intérmediate degrees it defines with un- 
erring precision.” ‘* But,” said I, “ is it 
not enough for me to feel pleasure, to be 
convinced I feel it? and will not a little 
reflection ascertain the degree with suffi- 
cient accuracy ?’’—* Perhaps not,” said 
he, smiling at my presumption—‘ perhaps 
not so readily as youimagine. The want 


the first causes of mistakes which man- 
kind fall into in their pursuits, especially 
the young and enthusiastic ; reflecting lit- 
tle on the past, and forming great expec- 
tations from the future, they seldom right- 
ly value —_ present sensations. Guided 
by the opinidn, or the example of others, 
they mistake the rea! objects of happiness ; 
aud the experiments necessary to be tried, 
to set them right, must be often repeated 
to make any useful impression, that life 
itself passes away before they are convinc- 
ed of their error, or before the conviction 
has been of any material advantage to 
them. Now such is the nature of this lit- 
tle instrument, that if you wear it next to 
your heart, it will invariably preserve its 
efficacy—in all the situations of life—in 
the most tumultuous assembly, as well as 
in the most tranquil solitude—at the mo- 
ment when your soul is the most agitated 
—when your emotions are the most com- 
plicated—when you would not, or could 
not, enter into any strict scrutiny of your 
own heart, this little crystal will be your 
monitor: press it to your bosom, and ask 
yourself this question—What degree of 
pleasure or of pain do I now feel? The 
answer you will find distinct and decided. 
The liquor in the tube will instantaneous- 
ly point it out upon the scale of happiness 
or misery—it will remain stationary, until 
you unlock the chain from around your 
neck, in your hours of retirement.” 

Now I began to comprehend the true 
use and value of this present, and retract- 
ing my hasty judgment, I expressed, in the 
warmest terms, my acknowledgment. 

“Take it, my son,” said he, putting it 
into my hands; ‘‘ may you, in the course 














I cast my eye | 


of your life, experience its utility as much 
as I have done—may it facilitate your im- 
provement in virtue and wisdom, the only 
genuine sources of happiness: my life must 
now be near its close—my habits are fixed, 
and I have now no further occasion for 
this monitor; yet, it has been so long my 
constant companion, that I can scarcely 


an | part with it, even to you, without reluc- | 


tance. Promise me, however, (added he, ) 


to send me frequent and accurate accounts | 


of the experiments you try with it; they 
will be an amusement to me in my retire- 
ment.” 


I readily made my friend the promise | 


of precision m this circumstance is one of 


which he required, and having again 
thanked him for his present, I eagerly 
clasped the golden chain round my neck, 
and resolved to begin, as soon as possible, 
a series of observations. It happened, 
however, that the evening on which I had 
intended to commence these, I was visit- 
ed by one of the most celebrated meta- 
physicians of that day, a friend of my fa- 
ther. To him I communicated the secret 
I had in my possession, and showed him 
my treasure. Envy flashed in his eyes; 
he pressed my thermometer to his heart. 
Instantly the liquor rose almost to the point 
of perfect felicity ; then, fluttering, alter- 
nated between that and despair. ‘‘ Could 
I but possess‘ this instrument for one 
|month,”’ cried he, ‘‘I could solve problems 
‘the most interesting to metaphysicians, 
}and I could perfect my theory of the hu- 
jman mind.” Friendship, philanthropy, 
|and to own the truth, some degree of cu- 
\riosity to see how high the liquor would 
‘rise in the tube, if I should comply with 
|his desire, decided my answer. ‘ Your 
wish is granted,” said I; and at that in- 
stant the liquor rose to the point of perfect 
felicity, with such violence, that the tube 
| burst with a sudden explosion ; and I, and 
the world, and the metaphysician, were 
| deprived for ever of our intended experi- 
‘ments on the Mental Thermometer. 











SINGULAR EASTERN CUSTOM. 


In a paper, in Brewster’s Edinburgh Jour- 
nal of Science, last number, by Dr. Go- 
van, on the Natural History, &c. of the 
Himamyah Mountains, he states while at 
Nahan, which is from 3000 to 3200 feet 
above the level of the sea, and where the 
Croton is used for fences—‘ Here I first 
| noticed the custom which has been fre- 
| quently observed to prevail in these dis- 
tricts, of laying the children to sleep, ap- 
parently much to their satisfaction, at the 
|commencing heats, and until the rainy 
| season begins, with their heads under lit- 
| tle rills of the coldest water, directed up- 
|on them for some hours during the hottest 
|part of the day. Here it was practised in 
the case of a life no less precious than that 
| of the young Rajah of Sirmoor, a boy about 
ten or twelve years of age—a sufficient 
evidence of the estimation in which the 
practice is held. It is most commonly, 
| however, followed in the case of infants 
| at the breast. The temperature of the 
| water I have observed to be from 46° to 
lit ¢ and 65°, and have only to add, that 








it seemed to me most common in those 
districts which, having a good deal of cold 
weather, are nevertheless subject to very 
considerable summer heats.”’ 
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| FROM THE ITALIAN.—BY H. E 

Softer blow, ye gentle gales; 
Smoother flow, ye crystal streams ; 

Fresher bloom, ye scented vales ; 

| Milder, Phoebus, dart thy beams ; 

Nymphs, more lightly tread the glade : 

Shepherds, stricter silence keep ; 

| While beneath the cooling shade 

Fair Erminia seeks to sleep 


- LLOYD. 
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For the American Atheneum. 


DUETT. 


Ist voice.— When on ebon car advancing, 
Mellow Eve resumes her sway, 


2d voice.—While on es | waters dancing, 
€ 


Brightly sparkles Cynthia’s ray ; 
Both.—Freed from languid day’s dominion, 
Hearts are light, 
Eyes are bright; 
usic playing, 
Zephyrs straying, 
Fan the groves with balmy pinion. 
lst voice.— When through sheets of fleecy vapour, 
Glows the Zenith’s starry dome ; 
2d voice.— When the glow-worm lights her taper, 
To allure her rover home. 
Both.—While pale Avarice counts his treasures, 
Lovers meet, 
Moments sweet, 
Vows renewing, 
Doubts subduing, 
*Tis the hour of perfect pleasures. 
When on ebon, &c. 
PASTORA. 


TO ROSA. 


I sigh not for glory to dazzle the crowd, 

I ask not for fortune to strut with the proud ; 
I covet no title of any degree, 

Except, my dear Rosa, a title to thee. 


But yet, if the fates have unkindly ordain’d, 
That these must be mine, ere thy hand is ob- 
tain’d, ; 
Inspired by the smiling young hopes which I 

cherish, 
I’ll seek them, and win them, dear Rosa, or 
perish. CADET. 





TO MARIA. 


Why thus, amid the horror drear, 

Of this lone forest’s midnight gloom, 
Where valor’s self might learn to fear, 
And allis silent as the tomb? 

Why, reckless thus of health and ease, 
Should I delight alone to stray, 

To shun each scene that used to please, 
And yield to silent griefa prey ? 


Ah, yes! too well, too well I know 

Whence come these tears that swell mine eyes ; 
I know the cause of all my wo, F 

The source whence all my sorrows rise. 

Since first my soul, with soft alarm, 

On fair Maria’s beauties hung, 

No other sight has pow’r to charm, 

No sound but from Maria’s tongue. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
In the year 1819, there was brought to the 
royal menagerie of Schoenbrun, a male 
hyena, of Africa, which had been taken 
by a trap, in which it lost the paw of the 
right hind leg. It had then on a collar of 
iron, which, as it appeared too tight, they 
used every means in their power to loosen, 
but without effect, it being found too dan- 
gerous to approach —s to this ferocious 
animal. It continued, therefore, to bear 
the collar for the space of four years, suf- 
fering the greatest torture, as the iron was 
every day sinking into the flesh. When 
M. Van Aken brought his polar bear to 
the menagerie, he saw, for the first time, 
the hyena, which was then become so fu- 
rious, that it was dangerous to approach 
within four or five yards of the cage. He 
often retreated to the bottom of the cage, 
in order to spring forward with more im- 
petuosity—-emitting the most hideous cries, 
and endeavouring to seize in his claws 


every thing which was near the door. | 





Van Aken, after some examination, pro- 
mised the keeper of the menagerie to free 
the animal from the collar, without the 
least danger. On the 20th of June, about 
nine o’clock, he caused a piece of oak 
wood to be thrown into the cage, when 
the hyena immediately pounced on it with 


such fury, as to drive its teeth half an inch. 


into the wood ; and, though having great- 
ly wounded his tongue, he was reluctant, 
or incapable of extricating himself from 
the wood. This was what Van Aken ex- 
pected. A rope was instantly thrown 
round the animal’s body, to draw it to the 
door of the cage ; which being done, they 
tied its legs, and, having got it out of the 
cage, muzzled it. Notwithstanding the 
danger of this operation, no danger was 
apprehended, it being performed with so 
much address and expertness. Of twelve 
persons who were present, not one ex- 
pressed a wish to withdraw. As soon as 
the muzzle was put on, the animal be- 
came quite tranquil. But the most diffi- 
cult part was yet to be performed—to take 
off the collar and clean the wounds, which 
had existed five years, and the filthy mat- 
ter of which emitted a most intolerable 
smell : the collar was surrounded with a 
great quantity of unsound and putrid 
flesh. The hyena became so tranquil 
during this part of the operation, that it 
seemed as if it were sensible of the ser- 
vice rendered ;—but when they were 
about to apply to the wound a mixture, 
composed of the spirits of wine, with vi- 
negar and salt, the pain which the animal 
felt caused all his fury to return ; and, 
though his feet and head were bound fast, 
by a sudden contortion of the back and 
neck, he plunged two feet above the 

round. It required all the strength of 

ve men to hold him and rub the wounds. 
It was still very difficult, after he was car- 
ried to a new cage, larger than the former 
one, and placed by the side of a female 
hyena, to loose his feet and take off the 
muzzle. These operations were executed 
with the same success as the precedirz 
one,—the precaution being first taken of 
holding the head and legs by means of 
cords, which were let loose at once, when 
the animal, finding itself disengaged, 
made a desperate plunge in the cage, and 
threw off the muzzle to a considerable 
distance. All was done without any per- 
son being wounded, or even slightly 
scratched. When food was given to the 
hyena in front of the cage, they continued 
to make injections of the above mixture 
upon the wound. It has been lately freed 
from its fatal collar, which would certain- 
ly have soon caused its death—its wounds 
are visibly healed: It has become tran- 
quil; and M. Van Aken has thus pre- 
served to the menagerie a very rare and 
curious animal. 





LONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 


A man named Roberts, said to be a miner, 
has lately invented a leather hood and 
mouth-piece, to enable persons to breathe 
and act in air rendered irrespirable by 





smoke without this apparatus, which con- 
sists merely of a leather covering for the 
head and neck, fastened with straps close 
under the chin. There is a glass inserted 
to enable the wearer to see through, and 
from the nose or mouth-piece projects 
like a proboscis, a leather tube of small 
diameter, three feet in length, which ter- 
minates like a tunnel, containing a water- 
soaked sponge, and the broad orifice 
stopped with a piece of cloth. The mask 
is the same as those long worn by water 
gilders, to prevent their inhaling the quan- 
tities of mercury used in their trade, but 
the tube differs—the gilders convey it so 
as to conduct purer air in the common 
way, whilst Roberts altogether stops the 
end of the tunnel, and protects himself 
from the noxious effluvia, by the filteration 
which it undergoes, passing through the 
sponge. He exhibited himself accoutred 
in this apparatus yesterday, at the Lon- 
don Mechanics’ Institution, in the pre- 
sence of Dr. Birkbeck, and several other 
scientific gentlemen, and remained in a 
small out-office, which had windows that 
enabled the operator to be seen, and the 
place filled with a suffocating smoke from 
moist shavings and brimstone, from half 
past one o’clock until five minutes after 
two o’clock ; and then he came out, b 
desire. of the gentlemen present, who felt 
that he had remained sufficiently long to 
afford a test of his invention. lighted 
candle near a thermometer within the 
window, soon went out, and the mercury 
in the thermometer rapidly ascended to 
115, the highest graduation of which the 
lass tube was susceptible. Roberts was 
urnished, not at his own desire, for he 
was perfectly confident, but at that of a 
gentleman present, with a bell to ring in 
case of danger. The bell rung, not how- 
ever for the miner’s knell, but for more 
fuel to increase the hot vapour within, and 
this was several times repeated at his de- 
sire. It was curious to notice, on these 
occasions of ringing, the effect of the 
sound becoming gradually more deaden- 
ed, from the atmosphere losing its power 
of conducting it. Sir R. Wilson, who was 
present on one of the occasions when a 
man opened the door to creep in and sup- 
ply fresh fuel, put in his head for an in- 
stant; and though not accustomed in the 
service to “a sulphurous canopy,” could 
not endure it for a moment; and the 
bricklayer, who took courage to push in 
some pieces of firewood to the pile, in- 
stantly receded to relieve himself by a fit 
of coughing, and on being asked how he 
liked it, replied, expressively enough, 
“Them has luck as can stand it.” All 
this time Roberts himself was standing 
erect in the apartment. When he came 
out and removed his apparatus, he ap- 
peared perfectly fresh. He offers the full- 
est inspection of the hood and tube, as 
well as to put himself in any situation to 
prove its protecting utility. 





The temperate zone of moderate fortune, equally 
removed from high and low life, is most fayourab!+ 
for the permanence of friendship. 
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ORIGINAL TALES. 
For the American Atheneum. 
THE MAID OF MEXICO, 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH; 
Founded on a tradition of that country. 





(CONCLUDED.) 


Scenp 1v.—[Priestess alone on the terrace of the 
Temple.—Night.—Peak D’Orizaba seen at a 
distance. ] 

Priestess. °Tis said when danger threatens 
Mexico, 

Volcanic fires more fiercely toss and burn. 

This night I’ve mark’d along black train of clouds 

Hang round the summit of yon distant mount, 

With lightning quiv’ring thro’ its dusky folds, 

But noiseless as a summer flock at rest. 

And now o’er Orizaba’s distant snows 

Silent and fierce volcanic flames ascend, 

A terror to the nations far and near. 

Thus in my heart awaken’d feelings burn— 

New and strange thoughts o’erwhelm my sinking 

soul. : 

And have I then, the scorner of their pains, 

Who thought to chide Leira for her love, 

Become a prey unto the selfsame fire ? 

And must this throbbing heart confess it true ? 

How great the anguish, yet how dear the pain! 

This stranger, from what distant clime is he— 

And why address me in the words of love? 

No common juggler with his practised arts— 

No cunning seer on whom the gaping crowd 

With mute and stupid wonder pause to gaze ; 

He speaks of strange, unheard, unthought of 

things. 

This vast extended world on which we tread 

Is but a globe hurled thro’ the wide expanse 

Of universe—but one of those bright stars 

That countless shine in glory o’er our heads ; 

And that a God, great, good, ineffable, 

Presides o’er all, to speed them in their course. 

Impossible! But then with such clear art 

And honied words he speaks—it must be so. 

And on this wheeling peopled orb of ours, 

Over deep seas and almost boundless wastes, 

Dwell nations—millions, unknown to Mexico— 

In arts and knowledge all superior. 

Perhaps the sighing maids he left behind 

Excel whate’er adorns bright Mexico. 

[Pauses thoughtfully. 

But is he not a pris’ner on our shores ? 

Did he not say, in melancholy tone, 

‘* He never, never could return again’’? 

Base thought, to cage the object of our love! 

But have I not consented to his fate, 

And gave my witness to his awful doom? 

Oh, wretched maid, to murder him I love— 

To what a maze of sorrow hast thou come! 

[Enters the Temple. 
Scene v.—[{Interior of the Temple, Enter 
Priestess and Leira. ] 
Priestess. Bring hither lights: and you fair 
maidens stay. 

Leira lead th’ imprison’d stranger here ; 

I fain would see the wonders which he brought. 

[Ex. Leira. 

Do I do right to trifle with the pain— 

To nurse the viper tho’ it stings my breast ? 

[Enter Leira, followed by Leander. ] 

Thou said’st thou had’st of wond’rous things a 

store, 

On which we all might gaze with rapture. 

Display them now; I fain would see them all. 
Shenetes presents scarts, feathers, and various 

ornaments. The maidens eagerly seize the 
coloured feathers and deck their head-dress- 
es with them. ] 

Are these thy boasted gifts? I’ve been deceived ; 

These are but woman’s gaudy ornaments. 

Hast thou nought else but baubles to bestow ? 
Leander. A woman, and untaught, despising 

these! ; 

A fair one too !—thou art a prodigy. 

{He presents a mirror. 
Priestess. Ha! it is—it is my self, such as 
I've seen it dimly imaged in the fount— 
[Looking behind the mirror. 
When rightly viewed, a shadow like myself. 
Amazement all !—how perfect is the shade ! 





Thou wizard, thou can’st make me love myself. 
Do other maids, in your far distant land, 
Resemble me, or are they like yourself? 
Was there no fond one of thy kindred tribe 
Whose steps were grace—whose form was beau- 
y’s self, 
For Jann thy heart still throbs in vain regret? 
There was—I see it in thy bree) we looks ; 
But what is that to my devoted heart? 
A traitor tear has dimm’d the beauteous shade— 
False-hearted thing, it seems to mock at grief. 
Take back thy gift—I would not love myself. 
[She lays the mirror down. Leira takes it up 
and examines herself in dumb show—alter- 
nately looks at the Priestess and herself—she 
lays it down with an air of disappointment.— 
Leander shows a painting. ] 
What do I see !—young joyous eyes of love— 
Lips of carnation pees in asmile, 
And with its very look it seems to say, 
‘** | know my power, but I am not for you.” 
It does not speak, though seeming so to do. 
Ch, this can smile, and say the sweetest things 
To make you deeply love—then forget you. 
The look [ like not: for I give the heart 
That trusts in me my fondness in return. 
Give me the picture, tho’ I like it not, 
It is so beautiful—but yet ‘tis false. 
Leander. How truly spoken of reality! 
There is an art by which we can convey 
Our thoughts to friends who’re far away. 
Not like these paintings, which but faintly sketch 
One moment of existence, that is all— 
But poe our very thoughts, love, hope, and 
ate; — 
Whatever rages in the human breast. 
Upon this scroll, the bark of the white birch, 
Such magic figures may be traced by me, 
That it will speak, tho’ silent, far away, 
And tell thee, when beyond the snowy hills, 
How much I love, how much I honour thee. 
Priestess. And could’st thou send me sucha 
speaking scroll ? 
*Tis vain—impossible—thy art is magic, 
Far beyond my utmost stretch of thought. 
Fair stranger, would I knew thy wond’rous skill. 
With berry juices | have often stain’d 
My native village on the smoothed bark— 
Still seeming as I gaze upon it now 
Perfect resemblance: but to chain the thoughts 
Of man, more rapid than the lines of light, 
Countless, vague, enchanting, glorious, 
And fix them palpable and understood ! 
Thou dream’st—it must be—it is impossible. 
Leander. Nay, more: the thoughts of wise 
men gone before, 
Sad tales of love, of war, in ages past, 
Still speak to us as when the actors lived. 
The vices, virtues, of our ancestors, 
Defying time, are made imperishable. 
Thou can’st hear a father, mother, friend, 
Tho’ dead, yet speak in living characters. 
Thou smil’st incredulous—but I can teach 
Thyself this art: make thee, fair maid, become 
Whate’er of heaven your fancy cloth’d me in. 
Priestess. Be thou my teacher. I would fain 
be taught 
An art so wond’rous and incredible. 
It must be sure the gift of heaven to man. 
And then we may not be forgotten quite ? 
Oh, gift! thou’rt worthy of a life of toil! 
Hast thou no friends or kindred left behind ? 
Leander. Many—the great and good I had, but 
all 


Have I deserted for a wanderer’s life. 
The perils of the seas have been delight— 
Thrice blest the storms that sent me to thy shore ! 
What seems to be the boundary of the world, 
The pathless sea, does only roll between 
Wide spreading realms, e’en fairer than thy own. 
Or fondly girdles, with her azure arms, 
Bright isles—like gems that glitter on thy zone. 
Wide o’er the wat’ry wastes we guide our barks 
For sleepless nights of months, nay, weary years, 
Securely gazing on the polar star. 
But when that northern guide is hidden from our 
eyes, 
We find this needle ever pointing there. 
Tho’ trembling like a fond and trusting heart, 
It turns for ever faithful to its love. 
Priestess. Thou talk’st as if the mute, inani- 
mate, 





The senseless thing, can feel and love like man. 
Leander. 1 oft have thought, in meditative 
mood, 
Its faithful motion taught us constancy. 
Priestess. In that far distant land from whence 
you came, 
Dwell they in tents, and lead a wandering life, 
Or herd in cities like our Mexico? 
Leander. In cities and on hills. The wild 
beasts tamed, 
Like this caged bird you call a‘ hundred tongues,” 
Ourselves and all our burdens patient bear. 
Beneath the swelling sail we move in ships 
Wide as thy Temple o’er the raging seas. 
The luxuries of every spot and clime— 
The frozen north and burning southern sands 
Are brought to feast our sickly appetite : 
But yet we mar our gifts with guilt and crime. 
All are so fond of that vile common drudge, 
The gold, which blazes o’er your sacred fane, 
Even for the gems that glitter o’er your brow, 
They deluge plains in blood, barter their souls 
Away, and link their fortunes with perdition. 
a. innocence, and truth—faith, fame, and va 
our— 
All that ennobles deeds of fallen man, 
Are bought and sold for such—yea, such vile 
dross. 
Folly and force, revenge, hypocrisy, 
Crowd in our streets, usurp the justice seat, 
Boldly pollute our sacred altars too. 
Oh, horrible !—it is most horrible 
To hear the peaceful messenger of heaven 
Thunder his curses on offending man, 
For some moot point of difference in thought, 
Praying for blessings on profanity, 
And cloaking in their bosoms rancorous hate. 
Thou can’st not yet believe our treachery ; 
True love and plighted faith is broken like arecd. 
Adulterers walk unharm’d,and pleas’d with crime. 
The ruffian stabs at night, then robs the corse. 
Our ever fickle laws are but the ragged cloaks 
Of poor insulted Justice, hidden from our eyes. 
They overwhelm with ruin att who trust them. 
And can’st thou yet believe it, wond’ring maid, 
Thousands yet breathe who fiercely look to heay’n 
In daring guilt, and ery—* There is No Gop !”’ 
From these I hating turn’d, and chose to make 
The mute and patient elements my friends. 
Happy art thou in thy own innocence ! 
Seek not to change, bright maid, thy quiet lot-— 
Knowledge seems ever but increase of guilt. 
Priestess. Yet, thou, kind stranger, was not one 
ot them, 
Else I should hate thee, scorn thee from my sight. 
Thou could’st not break thy plighted faith to one 
Who loved and followed thee in tender youth. 
Thou could’st not say there was no living God, 
For e’en the savage hunter worships him. 
He sees him o’er his head, beneath his feet, 
In every tree, in every rivulet, 
In every thing that moves, or breathes, or lives. 
I cannot yet believe one soul so mad 
As doubt there is an ever-living God. 
[ Pauses. 
Thou said’st thou had’st a language known to all, 
That speaks angelic thoughts, as spirits do. 
Then speak them here—for where so fit a place 
As this, within our Temple’s holy walls? 


{Leander takes up a flageolet—touches a few 
notes of a prelude to a melancholy strain.— 
The attendant maidens press forward and 
stand in listening attitudes : he changes sud- 
denly to a lively tune, and they all join in 
dancing. While thus engaged, one of the 
attendants suddenly rushes in, and falling on 
her knees before the Priestess, exclaims— 


Alas! the sacred fire—the living fire 
Upon our altar is extinguish’d quite ! 

[The maidens scream in great terror, and fly in 
every direction, excepting the Priestess, who 
remains. } 

Priestess. Then indeed I am lost—for ever lost. 

Alas! such is th’ irremediable fate 

That waits the thoughtless and unhappy maid, 

Forgetful of her duty to her God! 

Lost wretch, who lets the sacred flame expire. 

That this frail, slender frame, should writhe and 
burn 

In slow consuming fire! mercy—mercy ! 


: Thee, too, link’d with my most unhappy fate 
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Leander. Thou lovely counterpart of all that’s 


good ; 
"Fhou child of nature, truth, and purity, 
I'll share thy fate, whate’er it be decreed. 
Priestess. Cannot one sacrifice be deemed 
enough ? 
Alone Pll die, and bid thee, stranger, live. 
Return to that far distant land of thine. 
I hear the guards approaching—fly, oh fly! 
Here is a portal which this key unlocks ; 
Tis but astep unto the quiet lake, 
And there’s a barge will waft thee o’er its breast. 
Rash youth! and do’st thou linger here? in vain! 
Thou can’st not save me—I am doomed to die. 
But say—say ere thou’rt gone; when distant far, 
Thou'lt not forget the Maid of Mexico, 
And I will turn me to my fate, and—die ! 
Leander. Forget thee? I adore thy artless truth. 
Calm then thy fears, for Iam with thee still. 
My art is far beyond their vaunted power ; 
I will be near thee, though we perish both : 
t will protect thee from thy hated god. 
[She falls suddenly on her knees. ] 
Priestess. Ha! my god! my god of living fire! 
Alas! the spark is quite extinguish’d now. 
Can’st thou forgive the wretch who could forget 
In love’s mad moments what I owe to thee? 
[Sinks slowly to his feet. Guards, preceded 
by Ulmen, fill the Hall.) 
Ulmen. Behold the sorcerer and his deluded 
victim ; 
Seize on him, tho’ he smite thee down to earth. 
And hast thou left thy realm of guilt and sin, 
To mar whate’er of innocence you meet? 
Seize on the stranger, tho’ he blast our sight. 
Leander. Stand back, ungrateful slaves; the 
first who dares 
= pesany one footstep nearer, ’tis his death! 
Tell your high masters that I have such power 
As will convince them of my heavenly birth. 
The sun, my sire—the elements are mine— 


, All must and shall obey my potent voice. 


Tell them approach, and worship at my feet. 
Begone! ’tis thus I issue my commands. 


[He discharges a pistol over their heads—an- 
other—the guards fall back in dismay, and 
disperse. ] 

Scene vi.—[The open air—bright moonlight— 
chiefs seated in a circle—guards in the back 

eround—Priestess on an elevated seat, with a 


long black scarf round her eyes—Leander in 
front.] 


Ulmen. This maid, forgetful of her heavenly 

charge 
As Chief and Priestess at our sacred shrine, 
Beguiled by one who bears a mortal shape, 
Suffer’d that sacred fire, that falls from heaven, 
To be extinguish’d—every spark gone out. 
The punishment is death !—to be consumed 
With fire—her ashes given to the winds. 

Leander. Ye have condemn’d her to a wretch- 

ed fate ; 
Relentless laws when superstition aids ! 
But there’s a sign that shall your doubts disperse, 
And make this maid a daughter of the Sun. 
This glittering bauble I can cause to speak, 
Converse with spirits of the expanded sky, 
And bring an answer from their golden spheres. 
Listen, ye Chiefs, to what the God of Light may 
say. 

[Displays a repeating-watch, and causes it to 
play atune. Leander listens with apparent 
attention. ] 

The God of Light has deign’d to speak from hea- 
ven 

In words of music, answering my request. 

He graciously has granted my desire, 

And she becomes a daughter of the Sun! 

[Raises a telescope. ] 

Seen through this magic ring, the moon herself 

Appears a land like this vast world of ours, 

With chains of mountains, vales, and glittering 
seas ; 

Behold the token in the cloudless sky ! 

Darkness shall veil the planet of the night. 


[Moon begins to be eclipsed. ] 


Thou lovely wand’rer o’er the vault of heaven, 
Wheeling untir’d for ages past—to come— 


And you, ye spirits of the universe, ‘ 

o cross her shining seas, or scale her hills, 
Let darkness veil from us your peaceful light, 
That these benighted children of the West 
May learn my power, and be for ever blest. 

[Eclipse total.] 
Novw from some sea-seat promontory’s height, 
The hermit gazes with uplifted eye— 
The sailor, on the giddy mast, looks out— 
The hunter, in his pathless forest, cowers. 
When that dreod darkness shall have passed 


All ballon Chieftains, as your chosen King, 
And this—my chosen daughter of the Sun. 
[Becomes light. ] 
Chiefs and Warriors. All hail our King, and her 
the chosen Bride! 


[She tears the black scarf from her eyes, and is 
embraced by Leander. } 





LE MOULINET—NO. I. 
Bray a fool in a mortar, and his folly will not de- 
part from him.—So.Lomon. 

One fine morning in the present month, 
after having fatigued myself in a fruitless 
attempt to solve a difficult problem of Euc- 
lid, I threw aside the book and instru- 
ments in disgust, seized my hat and cane, 
turr ed the key of my study door, and sal- 
lied down Broadway towards the Battery. 
Having promised the old house-keeper 
(who accosted me at the foot of the stairs) 
to be back to breakfast by eight o’clock, 
I had more than two hours for perambu- 
latory recreation. ‘ 

Bakers’ wagons, milk-carts, and chim- 
ney-sweeps, were the principal objects 
that met my attention, until I had passed 
Trinity and Grace Churches, when I was 
accosted by an elderly gentleman on my 
right, who thrust a printed ticket into my 
hand, and kindly informed me that the 
steam-boat lay at the foot of Marketfield- 
street. While I was vainly endeavouring 
to convince my informant that I had no 
intention of leaving the city, another per- 
son on my left offered me a similar ticket, 
and assured me that the real safe, low- 
pressure boat lay at White-Hall. 

Having with considerable difficulty es- 
caped from these assailants, I reached the 
Battery in safety, where I enjoyed the 
luxury of a healthful sea-breeze, a beau- 
tiful prospect, and a pleasant promenade. 
The smooth, unruffled bay lay extended 
before me, variegated with numerous ver- 
dant islands, speckled with sno sails, 
and dimpled with busy oars. ith the 
city behind me, the ocean in front, a ma- 
jestic river on either hand, and a delight- 
ful country in perspective, I felt for a few 
moments as if 1 were master of the whole, 
and that every object within the circle of 
my vision was created for my use and en- 
joyment. My bosom expanded with dig- 
nity, and glowed with gratitude, as I in- 
dulged in the pleasing reverie. ‘‘ This 
goodly heritage is ours,” I exclaimed, with 
the enthusiasm of a patriot; ‘‘ ours by 
charter—ours by birth-right—thanks to 
Heaven, Washington, La Fayette, and a 
thousand other heroes and patriots, most 
of whom are now reaping the bright re- 
ward of their labours in another world, 
while their sons and daughters are enjoy- 





ing the fruits of those labours in this.” 


I was recalled from this pleasing trance 
by the sudden clamour of the-steam-boat 
bells, summoning the passengers on board, 
and warning their friends that it was time 
to exchange their adieus, and their “‘ God- 
bless-yous,” and to hasten on shore. In 
a few moments both boats were under 
way, leaving behind them ruffled wakes 
in the water, and lazy volumes of smoke 
in the atmosphere. Smiling faces, wav- 
ing handkerchiefs, and other tokens of re- 
cognition, were still directed towards the 
crowded piers. All seemed happy, and 
nature smiled in sympathy. 

After sauntering through Castle-Gar- 
den, which is soon to be — by gas, I 
proceeded to the flag-staff, ascended to 
the platform, and taking from my coat- 
ay an elegant little telescope which I 

1ad lately purchased at the Fancy Store 
of Joseph Bonfanti, I amused myself with 

azing at the vessels in the Narrows, farm- 
ati on the islands, and a variety of 
other distant objects, on land and water, 
‘too numerous to mention.’ The moments 
flitted by with celerity—I was pleased, 
and consequently took no note of time: 

** For who with clear account remarks 
«‘ The ebbing of the glass, 
«« When all its sands are diamond sparks, 
“ Which dazzle as they pass.” 

Now, I would give my new telescope, and 
all my library into the bargain, to be the 
author of these four lines; for how much 
more delightful it must be to write poetry, 
and such poetry, than to pore from morn- 
ing to night over dry mathematics, or the 
dusty folios of antiquity. But such, alas! 
is my present vocation, and I must be re- 
signed to my fate. 

The hour of nime sounded from the bell 
of St. Paul’s before I descended (literally 
and figuratively) from my elevated situa- 
tion. Breakfast was now out of the ques- 
tion ; for I knew the humour of aunt Jud 
too well to hope that she would keep it 
waiting for me. I therefore concluded to 
lengthen my excursion by strolling through 
Greenwich-street to Washington Market, 
where I could purchase a draught of but- 
termilk of some plump, rosy-faced Dutch 
lass, which, with a jumble or two, would 
allay the cravings o ‘a until dinner. 

From the market I proceeded up Ve- 
sey-street ; but my course was soon ar- 
rested by a crowd of people of every age, 
sex, and colour, assembled round an auc- 
tioneer, who stood on the head of a bar- 
rel, vociferating, with the lungs of a sten- 
tor, “ All done! Going, at three and six 
pence! Once, twice, three—three—three 
and ninepence—thank you ma’am—four 
shillings—four and threepence—four and 
sixpence—four and ninepence—five shil- 
lings. A real old Dutch coffee-mill, a ge- 
nuine Knickerbocker, going for five shil- 
lings! Have you all done?” 

r remembered to have heard the old 
housekeeper complain that the coffee-mill 
was out of repair, and that she wanted a 
new one. ‘Six shillings,” said I. ‘It 
is yours, sir,” said the auctioneer. I hand- 
ed him the cash, received the antiquated 
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machine, and walked off with no little 
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consequence, proud of my speculation, 
and flattering myself that it would prove 
a peace-offering with aunt Judy, who was 
always vexed if the table waited a moment. 
But, alas! our surest expectations are sub- 
ject to disappointment. My purchase was 
ridiculed by the whole family. Uncle Ab- 
ner, a pedantic old bachelor, who prides 
himself on his knowledge of ancient his- 
tory, said it resembled the citadel of Syra- 
cuse, with one of Archimedes’ engines 
projecting over the parapet. Aunt Judy 


affirmed that it must have come out of 


Noah’s ark, for she never ‘‘ see’d sich a 
thing in all her born days :”’ and my grand 
mother, after examining it through her 
spectacles, declared that such a thing had 
not been in use since the old French war 
of seventeen hundred and something. I 
never could recollect dates. 

Mortified and vexed at a result so dif- 
ferent from what I had reason to antici- 


pate, I obstinately maintained my side of 


the argument, declared I would not take 
a dollar for my bargain, as there was an 
intrinsic value in this mill, which they 
were all too ignorant to appreciate. Hav- 
ing given vent to my chagrin in this little 
phillipic, placing a particular emphasis on 
the word in italics, I took the luckless sub- 


ject of our dispute under my arm, and 


proceeded to my study, where I threw it 
into a corner (among other lumber) with 
all the force of which I was master; and 
taking a seat at the table, with my fore- 
head resting on both my hands, began to 
revolve in my “altered mind” the vari- 
ous whims and caprices of the human 
race. I mentally cursed all housekeepers, 
and consigned all Dutch coffee-mills to the 
devil. 

How long I continued meditating on this 
subject I am unable to say, for I insensi- 
bly fell into one of those reveries which 
render it difficult to determine whether 
we are “ in the body, or out of the body ;”’ 
waking or sleeping—reasoning or dream- 
ing. 
This state of abstraction, however, was 
at length interrupted by the most singular 
sounds that ever broke upon the ear of a 
mortal. I started up with surprise ; and 
turning to the place from whence the noise 
appeared to proceed, beheld my antiquated 
coffee-mill in full operation; a self-mov- 
ing machine—grinding of its own accord 
—flying round as if the devil was in it, or 
rather as if he had hold of the crank. I 
gazed on the scene for some minutes in 
mute astonishment, afraid to touch it, lest 
the explosion of a steam-boiler, or some 
other fatal catastrophe, would be the ef- 
tect of such temerity. 

At length the noise and rotary motion 
ceased, and the drawer being gently 
drawn or pushed out by the same invisible 
agency, presented to my ‘‘ wonder-beam- 
ing eyes”’ a living reptile, of hideous as- 
pect resembling a bloated speckled toad. I 
now started back in real terror, for this 
species of animal had ever been my par- 
ticular aversion. But what language can 


slo justice to the sensations I experienced | 





when the reptile uttered sounds resem- 
bling the human voice! Cold drops of 
sweat stood upon my forehead; my knees 
thumped against each other without mer- 
cy, and “each particular hair’’ stood erect 
on my head. The ugly little stranger, for 
a few moments, seemed to gaze at me with 
a corresponding emotion; but soon be- 
coming more composed, it hopped out of 
the drawer, and after a few hopping turns 
about the apartment, sprang upon the ta- 
ble, and quietly seating itself on an open 
volume of Blackwood’s Magazine, con- 
tinued to watch my motions with as much 
attention as it received from me. At 
length its chattering became more dis- 
tinct—and having now become somewhat 
familiarized with the “dire prodigy,” I 
listened to its tones with an interest and 
curiosity painfully intense. At length it 
spoke, and addressed me by name, in to- 
lerable English, though with a strong 
Dutch accent. 


** What the devil are you!” I exclaim- 
ed, with an involuntary shudder. 

‘What you have just called me,” re- 
plied the reptile. I am now a devil, be- 
cause I was once a critic. The first earth- 
ly body I inhabited was that of Zorzus; 
but while I was passing, by transmigra- 
tion, through various other tabernacles of 
clay, I animated the form of a monk, and 
became a servant of the holy Inquisition. 
At my instigation Gallileo was put to 
the torture for asserting that the sun stood 
still, while our earth moved around it, and 
at the same time revolved on its own ax- 
is. Through my influence the inventor of 
Printing was imprisoned for magic. I had 
the address to load with chains the disco- 
verer of America;—-and was at length 
changed to what you now see me, for at- 
tempting to prove that the inventor of 
coffee-mills had profaned that holy text 
which says—‘‘ two women shall be grind- 
ing at the mill,” when it was evidently 
impossible for more than one to grind at 
such a machine as that from which, 
through your assistance, I have just made 
my escape, after a confinement of more 
than three centuries. The learned and in- 
genious Van Kruikshanks der Kabbage- 
kutter, the most potent magician in the 
lowlands, was the author of my calamity, 
he being the inventor and constructor of 
that impious fabric, in which he ground 
my human body to powder, and enclosed 
my immortal spirit in this vile reptile 
body, concluding his maledictions in these 
words : 

“ No more shalt thou enjoy the light, 
** Till ocean and the lakes unite.” 

As the communicative stranger here 
paused for breath, I thought proper to ob- 
serve, that ugly and venomous as he might 
appear, a precious jewel enriched his brain. 
After professing himself to be extremely 
flattered by the compliment, he thus con- 
tinued : 





recently taken place on the face of the 
globe, in which art had obtained a glori- 
ous triumph over the impediments of na- 
ture.” 

I mentioned our grand canal which uni- 
ted the ocean to the western lakes. 

‘** This, then, is the period predicted for 
my enlargement,” returned the demon. 
‘“‘T shall soon resume my original form, 
and once more become a critic in this tan- 
gible world. My brother, of the Quar- 
terly Review, is much in want of my as- 
sistance. But you, learned sir—(here I 
began to feel a little more respect for my 
companion’s intellect, )—as the instrument 
of my deliverance, shall not go unreward- 
ed. Your magnanimity in purchasing an 
article of such apparent worthlessness— 
(1 did not relish this remark )—shall meet 
a rich requital in the thing itself. That 
mill is charm-fraught, else it could never 
have detained a spirit. Its wonderful pro- 
perties, though unemployed for so many 
revolving years, are yet in full potency.— 
In that machine, sir, the old, and ugly, and 
deformed, and wrinkled, and toothless, 
may be ground over, and restored to all 





the bloom of youth and beauty; that is, if 


the subject of such experiment be young 
and beautiful within. That mill, learned 
sir,—(‘‘ how like a philosopher he speaks,”’ 
thought I,)—is a moral crucible, in which 
you may successfully test the professions 
and pretensions of your fellow-men and 
women. It will instantly decompose and 
analyze the most complicated subject, and 
exhibit its various ingredients in their due 
proportions. It will apply equally well to 
literature, arts, sciences, morals, politics, 
lunatics, fanatics, heretics, mystics, rus- 
tics, optics, and every other species of 
ticks, that can be enumerated. Try the 
experiment on your old housekeeper.” 

“Nay, Master Demon,” I replied, 
‘* you are now mocking me ; for how can 
a brass hopper, with the capacity of half 
a pint, contain a tough old maid of five 
feet three?” 

‘** Whatever touches the magical circle 
of that hopper,” returned the animal, “ in- 
stantly becomes adapted to its size. I my- 
self was a fat monk of three hundred 
gross weight when the old wizard forced 
me into that little receptacle. It was his 
last experiment, and I now behold day- 
light for the first time in three hundred 
years. If you wish to test the merits or 
worth of any person or thing that is be- 
yond your reach, write its name on a slip 
of paper and throw it into the mill—the 
result will be the same, But hark! I am 
summoned hence. Adieu! Remember 
me !” 

With these words my mysterious guest 
hopped from the table, and darting through 
a pane of glass, which I had _ foolishiy 
broken, by throwing away my dividers in 
a pet, was out of sight in a moment. 

I gazed after him a few moments with 


| wonder and regret, when my attention was 


‘You have unconsciously broken the| diverted by the voice of another devil, 
magic spell with which I have been so! who wanted copy for the ArHENecM.— 
As I had nothing prepared, I hastily pen 
ned the foregoing facts. 


long bound ; but this you could not have | 


done, unless some great revolution had 
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THURSDAY, MAY 12, 1825. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

** The Discovery, or Characteristics,” 
is unavoidably omitted. “Ray” in our 
next. 

A communication-box is placed at our 
office, where the favours of correspondents 
may be deposited. 





Publishers who exchange with us will 
confer a favour by directing their journals 
to Am. Atheneum, 4 Chambers-street, New- 
York. There is more than one “ Athe- 
neum.” 





The friends of science will be gratified 
to learn that the adventurous Captain 
Franklin and party, are progressing to- 
wards their destination. They departed 
from Penetanguishene, a remote naval post 
of the British Government on Lake Hu- 
ron, in Upper Canada, on 2Ist of April, 
in three large canoes, well manned. It is 
not known whether Captain F. had heard 
of the death of his lady at this time. 


The Boston Courier makes a rejoinder 
to Mr. Noah’s inquiry—“ Is there any li- 
beral, clever fellow, rich enough to pre- 
sent the New-York Historical Society 
with $10,000?” by asking “ Is there any 
such fellow that would purchase the li- 
brary, and remove it to Boston?” We can 
only add—we hope not. 


A new work, called ‘“‘ The Travellers,” 
from the pen of the author of Redwood, 
is in the press, and will shortly be publish- 
ed. Itis designed for the instruction of 
youth. 

We learn that Major Long’s narrative 
of an expedition to the source of St. Pe- 
ter’s River, Lake Winnepeg, Lake of the 
Woods, &c. was about being re-published 
in London. 


A lady from the Western States is now 
in Boston, who is the authoress of the fol- 
lowing works, which she proposes to pub- 
lish: ‘ The Tennessean,” ‘‘ Letters from 
the West,” and “ Sketches by a Travel- 
ler.”’ The lady in question is the widow of 
a highly respectable officer of our Revo- 
lution. 


Joy to our Brother.—The following edi- 
torial notice is from the St. Clairsville 
(Ohio) Gazette, of the 23d ult. whose 
editor, like an honest fellow, desires all 
his numerous and respectable readers to 
rejoice in his happiness. We hope he may 
never have occasion to invite their sym- 
pathy in distress : 

‘ It is not good that man should be alone.’ 
The editor has the pleasure of informing 
his numerous and respectable readers that 
he has taken a PARTNER, not for one, two, 
or any term of years, but ‘as long as we 
both shall live’—not for the purpose of as- 
sisting in the labours of the printing-office, 
but to participate with him in ‘ life’s joys 
and vicissitudes.’ 


PARK THEATRE. 


May 5.—Twetrru Nienr, and the Cararacrt. 
—The entertainments this evening were for 
the benefit of Mr. Hilson, and a crowded audi- 
ence testified the high estimation in which this 
Master in the school of Momus is held. Of the 
comedy of Twelfth Night Dr. Johnson has said, 
“it is, in the graver part, elegant and easy 
and in some of the lighter scenes exquisitely 
humourous.” With this opinion we heartily 
concur, but the same praise may justly be be- 
stowed upon any of Shakspeare’s comedies ; 
still, with all our veneration for the “‘ immortal 
bard,” we must allow that all probability is 
outraged in the characters of Viola, Olivia, and 
Sebastian ; the idea that a brother and sister 
so closely resemble each other that a lady in 
love with the female disguised in male at- 
tire, should marry the brother through mistake, 
is too great atax upon our credulity, and in 
the representation these characters must be 
cast nicely indeed not to render it ridiculous ; 
but Shakspeare, like a certain Prime Minister 
of England, absolutely trod upon impossibili- 
ties; his wit was a never-failing source for him 
to draw upon in every exigence, and an audi- 
ence is never inclined to quarrel with the in- 
gredients he used in preparing their mental 
feast ; we cheerfully, therefore, paid our dol- 
lar this evening, and had no occason to repent 
the “ lay out.” Mr. Hilson’s Sir Toby was an 
excellent piece of acting; with his talents, it 
is a part in which he could not fail; the diffi- 
cult task of spurring Sir Andrew to the accom- 
plishment of “ building his fortunes upon va- 
lour,”’ and at the same time restraining his own 
merriment while dictating the challenge, was 
nicely done ; his rough exterior and bluff voice 
was finely contrasted to the effeminate appear- 
ance and weak pipe of Sir Andrew. In this 
character Barnes was irresistibly comic; his 
fatuity of look was the very acme of stupidi- 
ty. The part of Malvolio does not sit so easy 
upon Mr. Clarke as we could wish ; we thought 
there was a want of spirit in his manner, al- 
though in the scene with Olivia, after having 
prepared himself agreeably to the requisitions 
of the forged note, he acquitted himself credi- 
tably. Miss Johnson made Olivia as fascinat- 


ing as she generally does the characters she! 


undertakes. Miss Kelly had an excellent op- 
portunity to display her talents in the part of 
Viola, and she did not permit it to escape her ; 
in the scene where Malvolio presents her with 
the ring from the enamoured Olivia, her pecu- 
liar emphasis on the words marked in italics, 
showed her just discrimination, and that she 
was well deserving the applause she received ; 


‘* What will become of this ! as J am man, 
“ My state is desperate for my master’s love ; 
“ As Iam woman,” &c. 


The following was admirably expressed, in an- 
swer to the Duke’s inquiry of her own hypo- 
thetical history : 


“ And with a green and yellow melancholy, 

‘“* She sat, like patience on a monument, 

“ Smiling at grief.” 

Itis a sad thing fora Censor to have no 
bone to gnaw upon, but justice compels us to 
say that upon this evening the performers ap- 
peared to have conspired to disarm us of ma- 
terials for our supposed predilection for fau't- 
finding. 





May 9.—Damoy anv Pytaias.—Mr. Coo- 
per having been re-engaged for three nights, 
inade his appearance this evening in his pro- 


minent character of Damon. We have often 
been delighted with this gentleman's delinea- 
tion of the devoted friend and patriot, and we 
attended this evening with sanguine expecta- 
tions of renewed gratification ; but we heartily 
repent that we did so ;—perhaps repetition has 
created satiety, for we did not experience half 
the pleasure formerly felt in the representa- 
tion—we thought Mr. Cooper evinced signs of 
departing genius throughout, and we felt pain- 
ed at the thought that even the most consum- 
mate talent must experience decay. With our 
human and frail feelings, we would have such 
actors as Mr. Cooper immortal; but it has been 
ordered, no doubt wisely, that man shall en- 
joy but for a brief space the superabundant ta- 
lents that may be bestowed upon him. Mr. 
Cooper did not display the energy we bave 
witnessed in him on former occasions, and we 
were the more disappointed in this, because 
Mr. Simpson, as Pythias, afforded every facili- 
ty to support him which good acting could. In 
the last scene alone Mr. C. appeared to possess 
the soul of Damon. Miss Johnson and Mrs. 
Barnes sustained the parts of Hermoine and 
Calanthe with their usual excellence. 





CHATHAM GARDEN THEATRE. 


Tuis Theatre was opened for the season on 
Monday evening, the 9th inst. with Pizarro and 
the Youne Wipow; we shall give a brief notice 
of the improvements made since the last season in 
the exterior and interior of the establishment :— 
the new entrance from Chatham-street, which is 
9 feetin width and above 90 in depth, is supported 
by two green Corinthian pillars, with bases and 
caps, surmounted with a rich friese and cornice ; 
this avenue is lighted with 5 gas burners, and the 
ticket offices are conveniently situated about one- 
third of the distance from the entrance. At the 
extremity of the avenue is the Garden, also lighted 
with gas—and opposite the Fountain, under a cor- 
ridor supported oy 8 pillars, is the immediate en- 
trances to the Theatre : in the interior of the build- 
ing the most material alteration is the removal of 
the stands for refreshments, a saloon adjoining the 
box lobby having been erected for that purpose ; 
the staircases are richly carpeted, and the 0KeS 
brilliantly lighted with gas, as is also a chandelier 
suspended from the dome over the pit.—The com- 
pany engaged for the present season is strong in 
number and rich in talents; Mr. Wallack is to be 
the regular stage-manager, but for the present 
that department is under the superintendance of 
Mr. Burroughs. The following is, we believe, a 
correct list of the names of the performers enga- 
ged: Messrs. Wallack, Burroughs, Scott, Young, 
Duff, Roberts, Thayer, Conway, Simpson, Ro- 
bertson, Stevenson, Walstein, Anderson, Carr, 
rae Somerville, Petrie, Allen, Blake, Byers, 
&c. Messdames Entwistle, Duff, Waring, Wal- 
lack, Walstein, Hughes, Roberts, Conway, Fish- 
er, Stevenson, Allen, the Misses Fisher, Ke. 

The tragedy of Pizarro is not equal to many of 
Sheridan’s other productions ; he remodelled it 
from Kotzebue’s play for a political purpose ;-- 
he intended Pizarro to represent the ambitious 
Napoleon, and the Peruvians the British nation ; 
the language of Rolla is often inflated, and Pizar- 
ro’s character is unnatural; still there is many 
high-wrought passages and striking situations, and 
the play is wel calculated to produce stage effect. 
It would hardly be fair to ony verfection in the 
performances on the first night of opening a thea- 
tre, and we therefore did not attend this evening 
‘on critical thoughts intent ;’”’ we would observe, 
however, that Mr. Scott appears to possess the 
physical requisites for the character of Rolla; his 
person is noble and commanding, and his voice 
clear and powerful; Mr. Young’s Pizarro was a 
respectable performance. Mrs. Hughes was ve 
impressive in Cora; in some parts she was eyi- 
dently overcome by her feelings, and the audience 
warmly sympathized with her. Mrs. Entwistle 
fully supported her high reputation as the repre 
sentative of Elvira; she fully conceived the cha 





racter of the ambitious mistress of Pizarro 
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